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THOMAS HOBBES AND THE APOLOGETIC PHILOSOPHY 

THE task of mounting the seventeenth century originals of the 
British bourgeoise philosophy upon the social and political 
background which sets off their form and hues most clearly is vastly 
simplified by the presence in the England of that time of an extraor- 
dinary figure, Thomas Hobbes. Just as the analysis of the excep- 
tional case, the freak, the pathological specimen, is frequently much 
more informing than a prolonged study of a number of normal 
cases, so an examination of Hobbes throws a glare of light upon the 
whole period in which he was so universally persona non grata. A 
man so cordially detested as Hobbes must certainly have violated the 
most cherished sensibilities of the whole gallery of his contemporaries, 
and a resume of his insubordinate iconoclasm ought to reveal in 
counterpart the most popular idols of the day. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Hobbes 's work, that feature 
of his theories which stuck in the crops of his intellectually well- 
connected adversaries, can be developed best by placing Hobbes 
alongside a modern evolutionary sociologist of the Sumner type. 
Sumner's Folkways may be conveniently used in this connection. 
There the theory is set forth that the whole structure of society con- 
sists of "folkways," or customary ways of doing things, which have 
been evolved by trial and error through the age-long struggle of men 
to adapt themselves to the mode of life required of them by the 
circumstances of their environment, numbers, and technological 
capacity. 

This naturalistic and evolutionary view of the origin and devel- 
opment of the governing conventions of social life has a positive and 
a negative phase. On one hand, it sees in rights and duties only 
"rules of mutual give and take in the competition of life which are 
imposed on comrades in the in-group, in order that the peace may 
prevail there which is essential to the group strength." Hence it 
follows that they "can never be 'natural' or 'God-given,' or absolute 
in any sense. " " Therefore morals can never be intuitive. ' ' On the 
contrary, "the morality of a group at a time is the sum of the 
taboos and prescriptions in the folkways by which right conduct is 
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defined." "The folkways are the right ways to satisfy all interests, 
because they are traditional, and exist in fact. . . . The tradition 
is its own warrant." "World philosophy, life policy, right, rights, 
and morality are all products of the folkways." 

When a seventeenth-century writer is to be compared with one of 
the twentieth century, common decency demands at least a bare sug- 
gestion of the advantage which has accrued, as an unearned increment, 
to the latter. No amount of pre-vision and freedom from current 
superstition could have outweighed the biological and anthropolog- 
ical deficiency under which Hobbes labored. We can hardly expect 
him to discuss the evolution of society as extending back before the 
existing race of men to the Piltdown or Trinil races, or even to the 
higher anthropoids. Nor can he draw upon a great literature of 
ethnological studies as Sumner does to show by force of comparison 
the conventional character of even the most "natural" and "sacred" 
taboos. The only possibility open to his imagination is that of a 
situation in which no conventions have as yet come to prevail. 

This is exactly what Hobbes does. Imagine, he says, the natural 
(i. e., preHSOcial) condition of mankind, "without a common power 
to keep them all in awe. ' ' With unerring perspicacity he sets forth 
the negative phase of Sumner's theory. In the time "wherein men 
live without other security, than what their own strength, and their 
own invention shall furnish them withal — in such a condition, there 
is no place for industry ; because the fruit thereof is uncertain : and 
consequently no culture of the earth; no navigation, no use of the 
commodities that can be imported by sea; no commodious build- 
ing; no instruments of moving and removing, such things as 
require much force; no knowledge of the face of the earth; no 
account of time; no arts; no letters; no society; and which is the 
worst of all, continual fear, and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short." "To this war 
of every man, against every man, this also is consequent ; that noth- 
ing can be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice have there no place. Where there is no common power there 
is no law : where no law, no injustice. . . . Justice, and injustice are 
none of the faculties neither of the body, nor mind." 

But for the quaint phrasing this sentence might have been writ- 
ten by Sumner. 

It is not strange that Hobbes should have believed that this 
imaginary state of affairs actually existed among contemporary sav- 
ages. This belief was due to his pardonable ignorance of savage life ; 
it very certainly does not mean that he intended the state of nature 
to be interpreted as the equivalent of what moderns have found 
savage society to be, quite the contrary. 
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Likewise, it is hardly surprising that Hobbes's positive account of 
the origin of mores sounds highly artificial, to the sophisticated ears 
of a modern sociologist. Whereas an evolutionist like Sumner care- 
fully avoids all mention of the primordial origins of things, and 
discusses traditions without assuming that they ever had clear cut 
beginnings, Hobbes, having developed the institutional character of 
social conventions by contrast with an imaginary state of nature, 
would obviously proceed to outline the circumstances of human na- 
ture and its material environment which could be counted on as con- 
ditioning factors in the evolution of society. 

Hobbes proceeded, that is to say, exactly as Sumner would have 
proceeded in the seventeenth century. There are certain conditions 
which in the nature of the case 1 impose themselves, and Hobbes pro- 
ceeds to enumerate them. That is, the growth of society must depend 
upon human capacity for cooperation, and willingness to forego some 
interests that might lead to conflict; it must also depend upon a 
mutual willingness to perform contracts (and in this law of nature 
consisteth the fountain and original of justice), and upon the spirit 
of give and take. These among others are the conditions which must 
be satisfied if organized society is to result ; but there is another more 
important even than these. The exigencies of man's unruly nature, 
and the pressure of population on food supply stand in the way of a 
Garden of Eden society (just as they stand in the way of a League 
of Nations) in which each is always to make the necessary social 
adaptations of his own free will. It is necessary that there be some 
Sovereign Power, some official Law and Order, vested in some Su- 
preme Authority. 

From this point Hobbes proceeds to his famous discussion of the 
personal sovereign as, in his opinion, the only efficacious custodian of 
the Sovereignty, and to his equally famous denunciation of the di- 

i"Laws of Nature." Hobbes's interpretation of jus naturale (concerning 
■which so much has been written) in itself affords the clue to his whole social phi- 
losophy. The common understanding of jus naturale was of a law of nature, not 
in the modern sense (e. g., the laws of thermo-dynamics), but in the sense that 
certain modes of conduet are embodied in the very nature of things, and observ- 
able in this capacity by right reason. Thus Grotius states that private property, 
although it was established on earth by man's will, once established is protected 
by jus naturale whieh God himself can not change. All this is precisely the con- 
ception which Hobbes absolutely denies. There is only one jus naturale, which 
is eternal and immutable and not to be gainsaid by Omnipotence Incarnate, and 
that is "the liberty each man hath, to use his own power for the preservation 
of his own life." This is not a mere difference between "law" and "right"; it 
is the difference between supernatural absolutism and evolutionary relativism, 
Note also that Hobbes 's leges naturales are laws of nature in the modern sense. 
Like the laws of hygiene, they prescribe the conditions, ascertainable by reason 
(science), under which alone society (health) is possible. 
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vision of Sovereignty between king and church. Many students of 
this period have felt that this political paradox — absolute monarchy 
founded on consenting contract — is sufficient to explain Hobbes's 
unacceptability to both Cavaliers and Soundheads. Others have laid 
chief emphasis upon Hobbes's castigation of the churches. "Without 
doubt both these things added to his infamy. 2 Many passages in the 
anti-Hobbian literature, however, reflect the fear entertained by High 
Church Bishops and covenanting politicians of a philosophy that 
undermined not merely crown and miter, but civilization itself. 

The Bishop would find in Hobbes, just as he now finds in Sumner, 
the explosive with which the whole social order may be blown up. 
He does not mind a bit of denunciation; the thing that sets him 
trembling is the philosophy of social revolution, the theory of Bol- 
shevism. Turn to Sumner and look for the practical consequences of 
the theory of the "folkways." "Property, marriage, and religion 
are the most primary institutions. They began in folkways. They 
became customs." Hobbes is no less explicit. "In these four things, 
opinion of ghosts, ignorance of second causes, devotion toward what 
men fear, and taking of things casual for prognostics, consisteth the 
natural seed of religion; which by reason of the different fancies, 
judgments and passions of several men, hath grown up into cere- 
monies so different, that those which are used by one man, are for 
the most part ridiculous to another." "It is consequent also to the 

s It is a common saying that Hobbes justified absolutism but not divine right, 
revolt but not disobedience, as an expression of what Eobertson calls his "timor- 
ous and worldly" disposition, and because he "had a mind to go home." But 
A. F. Pollard, who probably knows more than anyone else about the Tudor 
period, sees more in Hobbes's philosophy than "weasel words." "The Levia- 
than is the best philosophical commentary on the Tudor system: Hobbes was 
Tudor and not Stuart in all his ideas, and his assertion of the Tudor de facto 
theory of monarchy as against the Stuart de jure theory brought him into dis- 
favor with Cavaliers." (Henry VIII., p. 433, note. See also Pollard, Factors 
in Modem History, pp. 172-179.) 

Of course a broad interpretation of the religious issue will include the en- 
tire discussion. If you say that the dispute was essentially ecclesiastical, in the 
sense that Hobbes denied any eternal and immutable (Divine) sanction to any 
folkway, basing even his preference for absolute monarchy on practical (un- 
theological) considerations, while all the rest of the world insisted on grounding 
their folkways on jus naturale and so ultimately on God — you have summed up 
the entire problem. This is the line of attack taken by Dewey in his recent 
essay on "The Motivation of Hobbes' Political Philosophy," in Studies in the 
History of Ideas. There is one danger, however, in the language of this exposi- 
tion. The issue, of course, is not merely between a theological sociology and a 
godless one, but between a system which, being of putatively Divine origin, must 
not essentially be changed, and one which obviously might be completely over- 
thrown at any time, should Hobbes 's readers agree with his naturalism and reject 
his argument for monarchy. 
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natural condition of mankind, that there be no propriety (i. e., pri- 
vate property), no dominion, no mine and thine distinct; but only 
that to be every man's that he can get; and for so long, as he can 
keep it." 

This is not the stuff cathedral sermons are made of even to-day. 
It is a flat denial of the divine ordination not only of church and 
state, but of the sacrosanct institution of property. In all ages there 
are many people whose position in the community lends weight to 
their opinions who find such anarchistic sentiments as these incon- 
ceivable; harboring such beliefs a man is dangerous to the (business) 
community however much he may protest his loyalty to the (Stuart) 
administration. 3 

In the seventeenth century these views were not only unbeliev- 
able; they were incomprehensible. Consider that a contemporary 
and contestant of Hobbes wrote a learned hodgepodge in which he 
essayed to show that God gave the earth in fief to Adam and that the 
Stuart kings derived their title from this deed by a more or less 
devious route, and that this essay was not only not laughed out of 
court but was taken seriously enough to enlist no less a man than 
John Locke in the weighty task of scholarly refutation. It is no 
wonder that when Hobbes called upon men of this intellectual 
temper to open their eyes to the conventional character of their most 
cherished institutions by imagining a state of nature prior to the 
origin of folkways, their imaginations played out. 

Their instincts, however, did not flag. Hobbes was universally 
and authoritatively denounced as an atheist — not an atheist who 
feels some doubts about Transubstantiation but salutes the State 
with pious genuflection; but an atheist who is undermining Prop- 
erty, the foundation of Law and Order. This denunciation took two 
forms, corresponding to the two principal types of metaphysical 
temperament. If you wish to place your moral idiosyncrasies be- 

3 It is interesting to note that an intellectual conviction of the superiority 
of the existing order makes no amends to a complaisantly unintelligent public 
for an author's scientific freedom from current superstition. Sumner is no better 
received for having written that the folkways are justified by their evolutionary 
survival, and it helped Hobbes little, in the long run, that he was an ardent sup- 
porter of the monarchy. What is demanded is not faith in existing institutions 
but instinctive (i. e., unthinking) docility. 

Robertson and Dewey both call attention to the readiness of Harrington to 
praise Hobbes, though he must have felt Hobbes 's monarchism to be a stumbling 
block in the path of republican ideals. The fact is that Harrington also was free 
from the popular superstitions; he no more believed in the divine ordination of 
Parliament than of the throne. Therefore, as a regular resident in the Tower of 
London he felt no vested interest at stake, and could argue the ease with Hobbes 
quite calmly. Cf. Oceana, passim. 
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yond peradventure of a doubt you can insist either that they are 
deduced from the very nature and constitution of the universe, or 
that your way of doing things springs from unalterable Human Na- 
ture. In either case the intention of the argument is the same — to 
show that the status quo can not (i. e., should not) be revised. 

The former of these two positions was maintained against 
Hobbes's "atheism" most clearly by Ralph Cudworth, a representa- 
tive of that group of mathematical mystics, the Cambridge Neo- 
Platonists. His editor (a bishop) states that had his book come 
abroad "as early as it was written, it had served for a proper anti- 
dote to the poison in some of Mr. Hobbes's writings." Cudworth 's 
objection to Hobbes goes straight to the point. Hobbes has asserted 
that where there is no established order there is no such thing as 
just and unjust, right and wrong ; where these things exist they are 
established by the social order of which they are the expression. In 
opposition to this Cudworth demonstrates with unimpeachable 
scholarship that "Omnipotence itself can not by meer Will make a 
Body Triangular, without having the Nature and Properties of a 
Triangle in it," and therefore that "we must needs say that nothing 
is Morally Good or Evil, Just or Unjust by meer Will without Na- 
ture, because everything is what it is by Nature, and not by Will." 
It is thus made to appear that the things to which a Master of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, cleaved instinctively in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century are clearly a part of the eternal and im- 
mutable nature of things. It will be seen that this is not the philos- 
ophy of revolution. 

It is the argument from human nature that weighs heavily to- 
day, however. The line of intellectual tradition which it typifies has 
extended continuously from Hobbes's time to the present. Then as 
now its major assumption was that human nature is essentially 
sound. All this is summed up by Bishop Cumberland, who wrote the 
most satisfactorily thorough-going contemporary refutation of 
Hobbes, in the word "Benevolence." Commencing with the as- 
sumption of man's ineradicable predilection for a life of virtuous 
social give and take, Cumberland found in the society of his time 
the most perfect expression of the sweet spirit of the "original 
Adam." 

It must not be supposed, however, that his picture of human na- 
ture was all give and no take. It is true that Cumberland, not being 
cursed with an incontinently logical frame of mind, did sometimes 
utter the word "Benevolence" with an unction that implied utter 
abandon of all thoughts of self. This is apparently done to afford 
a vivid contrast with Hobbes's sordidly egotistical pre-social man; 
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it does not affect the main argument. For if one reads continuously 
and is not misled by the pontifical invective with which the refuta- 
tions of Hobbes are elaborately decorated, it is perfectly clear in the 
end that it was not Hobbes 's supposedly uncomplimentary theory of 
human nature which provoked so much eloquence but rather the 
evolutionary theory of institutions for the support of which it was 
created. Clearly, therefore, one should examine Cumberland's hu- 
man nature not so much for its intrinsic differences from Hobbes 's 
pre-social man, but rather with eyes alert to detect the insertion into 
"human nature" of the institutional order which will then appear 
to spring out of it. 

This task will be easier for the reader who has not become so 
thoroughly identified with any one of the formal disciplines of the 
schools as to have ingrained in his mind an ungovernable propensity 
for following up the "categories" of his particular discipline. Cum- 
berland himself does not invite the reader to error ; he has stated the 
plan and purpose of his work with the greatest clearness, and not at 
all in such language as is commonly employed in distinguishing one 
ethical school from another.* His title indicates that his interest is 
centered upon the one point of the inviolability of moral (social) in- 
stitutions. In the first paragraph of his introduction he announces 
that the purpose of the book is to show that "all moral and civil 
knowledge" has its "foundation" in the laws of nature. His first 
reference to Hobbes, attempting to fix "the point that Hobbes aims 
at" — the fundamental contradiction to his own position — states that 
Hobbes 's theory is that moral and civil principles have no further 
sanction than that which accrues to them through their incorpora- 
tion into some actual social order. Thus Cumberland himself states 
the issue perfectly sharply as an issue between institutional rela- 
tivism on Hobbes's side, and moral absolutism on his own. The 
tough-mindedness of Hobbes's pre-social man and the tender-minded- 
ness of Cumberland's human nature are quite accessory to the main 
argument. 

Stripped of all such logical accessories Cumberland's funda- 
mental axiom ("law of nature") is that man is so constituted that 
he naturally seeks his own good (happiness) through efforts exerted 

* This leads Albee to remark in the course of his Eistory of English Utili- 
tarianism that Cumberland, though no mean thinker, was, however, "so utterly 
lacking in a talent for exposition that the adequate presentation of his views is a 
matter of peculiar difficulty." One has to "extract it from the author's own 
system. " " The order of exposition is in many respects so unfortunate that one 
is tempted to disregard it altogether, ' ' etc. This is merely to say that the formal 
historian of utilitarianism is interested only in the accessories, not in the main 
current, of Cumberland 's argument. 
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in behalf of the general good ("the happiest state which each can 
possibly enjoy"). This, of course, is simply the familiar utilitarian 
conviction that the members of this species are so fortunate as to 
be possessed of such beneficent predilections that they just naturally 
go about the world minding each other's business and helping each 
other over the curbstone of life, with the result that (if only they 
are left alone by monarchs and mercantilists, who presumably have 
failed of the otherwise universal benevolence) they straightway ar- 
range their affairs into the best of all possible worlds. The names 
which later utilitarians have applied to man's sovereign impulse 
have varied somewhat from generation to generation; but whether 
it is known as rational benevolence, or a natural preference for 
higher pleasures, sympathy, moral instinct, or simply as Cumber- 
land's benevolence, the thing is the same. 

This inveterate propensity for "doing unto others" which Cum- 
berland takes to be the distinguishing mark of the species has seemed 
to many authorities to be the precise antithesis of the brutishness of 
Hobbes's pre-social man. Yet Hobbes provided man with an in- 
tellect capable of appreciating the folly of a "state of war" and the 
advantages of every man's "striving so to accommodate himself to 
the rest" and even endeavoring that he which giveth a benefit "have 
no reasonable cause to repent him of his good will." If "doing unto 
others" has as its end that the same be done also unto you, benevo- 
lence and astuteness have much in common. Certainly this common 
element gathers force when benevolence is described, by Cumber- 
land, as comprehending "that affection which influences us to will 
and to do Acts pleasing in the Sight of our Superiors : And, what 
kind of Benevolence or Affection it is, which especially and specifi- 
cally is distinguished by the Term Piety towards God, our Country, 
and our Parents." 

This complacent piety is the tonic upon which all the Cumber- 
landian harmonies are built. The benevolent conception of human 
nature is but a transition passage between the principle theme and 
its inversion. A Cumberland, integer vitce scelerisque purus, looks 
upon the social world in which he lives with humble and reverent 
eyes and finds it good. He sees in human society a marvel of 
beneficent cooperation. His eyes simply do not register the evi- 
dences of organized conspiracy of the strong against the weak. 
Clearly such a state of bliss can be no evolutionary accident (a la 
Hobbes), thrown up in the course of a brute struggle for existence. 
It must be the consummate expression of the very nature of man, 
and therefore of God. 

But, the argument will forthwith run, since it is the very nature 
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of each man to seek first the general good (that all these things may 
be added unto him), it follows that the sum of the joint activities 
of all men taken together must be just such a general cooperative 
state of happiness as the benevolent soul would naturally cleave to. 
Therefore the existing order of things, founded upon this divinely 
human nature, a little lower than the angels, takes its fundamental 
soundness directly thence. No further proof is necessary, and what- 
ever correlation may be exhibited between the beneficent character 
of various institutions and benevolent humanity is to be taken as 
illustrative rather than forensic. 

It must be admitted at once that this statement is not a simple 
recapitulation j accordingly the reader may feel that when these 
initial assumptions of the argument were vaguely felt rather than 
so explicitly stated in the text, tacitly acknowledged alike by pious 
writer and deferential reader, the remaining steps in the scholastic- 
ally logical process probably appeared in a much better, because 
intellectually dimmer light. It is equally clear, however, that the 
modern reader, who of course will wish to be free of any conven- 
tional inhibition, will likewise wish to bring forth into light of day 
whatever emotional convictions may be found at the bottom of the 
philosophical well. He may even insist upon some such crude 
brevity as this : you begin with a placid acceptance of the comfort- 
able world — that is, as a contentedly uncritical member of the com- 
fortable classes. Your shocked rejection of a theory which implies, 
so your instincts aver, that things might be different, leads you to 
see that this comfortable world is founded on the very nature of 
man. Then taking an appropriately loose but optimistic theory of 
human nature as your primary axiom (lex naturalis) you proceed to 
deduce from it as an inescapable conclusion the opinion of the exist- 
ing order with which you commenced. 

It would be impossible to prove by learned citation to the satis- 
faction of any scholar convinced of the contrary that this is sub- 
stantially the burden of the utilitarian philosophy as stated in the 
first great English treatise on the subject, Cumberland's De Legibus 
Naturce. Such an attempt at proof would still be no more than a 
suggested interpretation which must necessarily be accepted or re- 
jected by each reader on the basis of his own intellectual (emo- 
tional?) predilections. Detailed proof would be supererogatory in 
any case. This may not be said perhaps of one or two bare com- 
ments on the main plan of the book. 

Cumberland demonstrates from the very first that he is not 
capable of the feat of imagination by which Hobbes pictures man- 
kind stripped of all folkways. He talks of what a "judge" or a 
"nation" would do in this explicitly pre-social state, and even offers 
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(in Chapter VII) to show that this pre-social "state of war" would 
be unlawful. 5 At the same time he makes it evident at the very 
beginning and by constant recurrence throughout the five chapters 
given over to disputation that his chief obsession was Hobbes's failure 
to ground upon the rock of divine ordination such institutions as 
private property, which Mr. Seldon had proved "even from the 
Time of Adam was universally received and established as a Eight ; 
and which Right he proved the Gift, Appointment and Designation 
of Almighty God himself." 

Having assumed benevolence as the law of nature by dint of con- 
tradicting Hobbes's (supposed) ideas, the author devotes the last 
four chapters to the task of deriving from it the whole structure 
of things as he knows it, from the decalogue to the beheading of 
Charles I. The reader may gain perspective from the fact that 
one entire chapter is assigned to property and its privileges and 
benefactions. Cumberland even makes out a blank check by the use 
of which "every Reader may, by his own Skill, form the law enjoin- 
ing the Acquisition and Exercise" of whatever virtuous tactics the 
author has omitted to describe. In conclusion he hurls at Hobbes 
with a Jovian gesture that most crushing of all indictments — treason. 

Apparently it was Cumberland's desire that no reader should 
fail to see that this was the keynote. That is to say, the utilitarian 
theory had already assumed definite form in the seventeenth century 
as the intellectually sophisticated expression of emotional reluctance 
to serious change. As yet, however, it expressed only the highly 
held belief that whatever may be said of monarchy (and equally 
bitter opponents of Hobbes differed flatly on that point) the main 
structure of society, upon which the forma of the national adminis- 
tration is a mere superstructure, is to be sanctified and preserved 
inviolate. A study of the later developments of this social philoso- 
phy will show that while it became definitely aligned in the eigh- 
teenth century against kings by divine right and their enfranchised 
(mercantilist) monopolies, as disturbers of the natural order, its 
opposition to the proletarian movements of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries indicated that it has never lost its character as 
the philosophy of the status quo. 

C. E. Atbes. 

University of Chicago. 

s Probably nothing has so prejudiced Hobbes in the minds of succeeding 
generations as the silly contemporary versions of the "state of nature." The 
whole idea of social relativity is a. difficult one even for moderns to grasp, and 
Hobbes's contemporaries, having no wish to grasp it, have effectually prevented 
later generations from reading what Hobbes wrote. Thus Rousseau, who might 
have received great aid and comfort from Hobbes, wasted his time refuting the 
Cumberlandian version of the state of nature. So also Veblen, a thoroughgoing 
Hobbist, disparagingly associates Hobbes 's state of war with neolithic culture. 



